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ning to do further about these proj- 
ects. It is Moses’ position that Cole! 
knew all along what the plans for) 
the Lincoln Square project were, 
and what they would cost. Moses 
complained that the cuts projected | 
would “violate the integrity” of the’ 


Bolling said the House Rules 


'Committee’s failure to schedule 


prompt hearings indicated to him 
that there is “a _ substantial 
amount of substance” to reports 
that a “deal” had been made to 


plan. delay final action on the bill until 
He also complained that he had)" New 

 ppbaamaa apne gi 7 | Bolling, a leading supporter of 
received assurances there would be! the sail. Tiedt enti: dn) alata ae 
enough money for the other p tO} today’s closed committee session he 
ects now reportedly abandoned. | osetia 68 goeee: Dunaiele 
And he wanted to know specifically} YOU Daye SS senees , 
f on the bill and to set a date for 
it those were to be actually cut) | Ae ar 5 te Ss Aaa ie EP 
back despite the assurances. House > yalng 

The cuts in New York City slum te had said the outcome of the 
clearance plans were a result of a| yote might disclose whether there 
slash in appropriations by the was substance to the reports of a 
House of Representatives, amount- “deal,” presumably between south- 
ing to $75,000,000. Cole claimed! ery Democrats who oppose the b'll 
that virtually all the money avail-|and Republicans who would like 
able for the purpose has been com-|tg sea Democrats in the Senate 
‘mitted. display their split on the issue next 

The slum clearance issue has’ year—an election vear. 
agitated the city for years. While) The House Judiciary Committee 
ino one questions the need for already has held hearings and ap- 
cleaning up the slums, the program! proved the civil rights measure. 
under Title I conditions, at least But under House procedure the 
as administered in New York by} Rules committee also holds hear- 
Moses, has meant elimination of ings on bills to determine when or 
housing for low-income families in} whether to send them to the House 
choice neighborhoods, and conver-| floor for debate and a vote. | 
(Continued on Page 7) A motion was made at today’s 

—-___ 7" ___"____. |Rules Committee hearing—presum- 
ably: by Bolling—to start four days 
of hearings Wednesday and to act 
on the bill a week from Wedanes- 
day, April 17, the day before the 
House recess is to start. 

This timetable was designed to 
clear the bill to the House floor 
for prompt action after the recess, 
‘early in May. The Senate then 
would have time to act before ad- 
journment. 

“But the motion never came to 
a vote,” Bolling reported. “It was 
defeated, in effect, by a motion te 
adjourn. The vote was 6 to 4.” 

Rep. Hugh Scott (R-Pa) iden- 
fied himself as one of the four 
who voted against adjournment. Ie 
addition to Bolling, the other tw 
it was learned, were Reps. Ray 
Madden (D-Ind) and Thomas 
ee 

0 to adjourn, it was 
were chairman Howard W. 


(Rentiontd en heen 


refused today by a vote of 6 
ATLANTIC CITY, April 8—The} because they are to be compensat-| lends credence to charges that the| been in newspapers for some days.|rights bill. Rep. Richard Bolling” 
ment of a National Review Board] One speaker in opposition even} The names of seven members| tions, including Msgr. George Hig-' floor until after a 10-day Easter 
with power to decide finally all ap- | 5 000 r one e i stalled in the Senate also. A quo- 
amilies Breathe Easier 
discrimination, fraud ‘or collusion / / Judiciary Committee where the 
Board plan into the union’s consti- Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 
Other U AW news, Pages 2, 3 About 15,000 families breathed a little easier yesterday when they learned that) mittee to set an early date for vot- 
Seer Gad ofl ferme of Goetdotinn, in-| MAY not go through. These are the families living on the sites of these projects, all-of them! of the legitation, vaedicted be 
Approval of the Review Board V2'Y widely as to the precise num- 
on the fssue revealed a general un-|°?* housing if forced to move. 
of the proposal showed no special Clearance Committee, says the 
give much thought to the idea, of|/side-Amsterdam, Cramercy Park, 
Among the reasons given for the, man Plaza an¢; Soundview. 


all 
LL aX 
eee g Pie bal SE: 7 WASHINGTON, April 8.— 
Auto Union for Labor Review Board’ 
| if 0 /t] | on or | or e Vi e we OOF to 4 to set a date for a _—s 
i 
convention of the United Auto| ed for their work; that it is a “use-' union isn’t democratic and the of-|Among them were. prominent re-|(D-Mo) said the action means the 
consisting of seven prominent per-| charged that the setting up of such that Walter Reuther plans to pro-! (Continued on Page 7) recess that starts April 18. 
peals of members against action rum failed to show up at the reg- 
with management. li e Administration’s civil rights bill 
incoin Project May Be Dropped 
tution came after approval of a (D-Mo) said he would try at every 
t,| ing on the bill. But Sen. Sam J. 
cluding the “business ethic” within} still in the i lanning stages. A good Be newsmen that the committee never 
idea was given by an overwhelm-|>¢t—are Negro and Puerto Rican, 
certainty and some outright oppo-| The projects which Robert 
warmth for it. It was apparent the: Federal ge wa, Agency is forc- 
which they only read in the news-) Mid-Harlem,. Battery Park, Belle- 
review board was the claim, ap-; Some are . vacant land. -but 


— 
The House Rules Committee 
By GEORGE MORRIS the seven may be under question|a court of last resort in the union pose for the review board have On the Administration’s civ 
Workers today approved establish-| less” expense. ficialdom is a bureaucarcy. ligious men of the major denomina-! bill can’t be cleared to the House 
sons outside the labor movement beatles I] a Similar legislation remained 
within the union stemming from ular weekly meeting of the Senate 
Incorporation of the Review is pending. 
lengthy resolution embodying alt By MAX GORDON opportunity to get the Senate Com- 
Tor combatting Feckatbes nine Title I slum clearance projects, including the proposed Lincoln Square developmen Roe (DNC) « leadine onnoneet 
i ao CE Sa many of these families—estimates agency tell Moses what it is plan-) ay approve it in its present form. 
ing majority although a discussion| ¥"° will have trouble finding de- 
sition. Those who spoke in avor| Moses, head of the citv’s Slum 
union’s members had no time to! ing him to abandon, include River- 
papers last week. ivue South, @acper Square, Cad- 
lauded by many delegates, that most are in Areas where low-in- 
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ROBERT MOSES 


t is often hard to get a just trial come families live. The housing 
in a local; that newspaper public-| which would replace existing 
ity, alleging the top officers run homes would, in the great majority 
the union, would be refuted; that! of cases, be far beyond the means 
an “impartial” treatment would be 'of these families. The problem of far more advanced than the others. 
given to appeals. One speaker for relocation has thus been a rough federal Housing Administrator 
the proposal, admitting he wasn’t one. told Moses last week that the 
sure how it would work out, said) Tenant groups in Lincoln $49,000,000 to $42,000,000 Moses 
that if the “officers want it,” to be'Square, Gramercy Park, Bellevue had asked from the federal govern- 
“taken off the hook” on matters'and other areas have been battling Ment for the project was out of 
affecting discipline, “then let's give against the slum clearance plans line, and he would be willing to 
it to them.” on the grounds they would be un-| ive him only a little more than the 
Opponents argued mainly against able to find other places to live $24,000,000 allocated for it. 
the imposition of an “outside” au- which they could afford. In addi-| Moses, in reply, said that this 
thority over the affairs of the tion, small businessmen in Lincoln|cut the project “to ribbons,” and 
union; that such board implies a'Square have also been opposing!might mean its abandonment. 
lack of confidence in the leader-'the project there. Yesterday, Moses demanded in a 
ship; that the non-partisanship of The Lincoln Square project is!letter to Cole that the federal 


Keen Queries Spark Brooklyn Campus Forum 


from a walk across the rain-swept opinion that America has arrived Harrington traced the need of 
campus, unfolding sandwiches at “a turning point” against Mc- |students’ rights to a changed idea 
a the oo “gang ad Coreen with we bit of informa- of learning. “It’s no longer a mat-! 
e a settling in for a solid two hours tion trom campus life: ter of listening and being talked 
SOrs should be allo‘ved to Te-'| of debate. “How can you say. things have at, he said, “but now it involves 
main on college faculties,) from the start, it was apparent/ changed when, just last year, a|the live confrontation of ideas.” 

three > 4 arvangere { * diverse’ that Clark would be the focus of dean of Brooklyn College ap-| This kind of education contains 
points of view lege yo meeting: a spokesman for the: proved of showing student records|a danger, he said. “I am wholly in 


By MILLY SALWEN ) 
Communist Party, members, 
who are “competent profes- 


as some 200 Brooklyni llege stu- sponsoring club, Students for —records the stu ents themselves | favor of allowing a Communist, or 
dents gathered for a vely lunch Democratic Action, explained early cannot see—to an outside agency, fascist, who is a competent profes- 


time defate on academic freedom.| that plans for the symposium start- | namely the FBI?” Sor, to teach,” he said. While some 
The speakers were Dr. Sheldon|ed after “the recent furore over; Later a faculty member stood |students may be affected “it’s a 


Ackley of the American’ Civil Lib-|the refusal to allow John Gates at, to correct the student, danger that must be accepted, or 
erties Union, Michael Harrington there's no chance for education at 


any municipal college.” “The dean d ¢ show stud 
of the Young Socialist League and dre regen tem lgrecabeanet: 


i} She apologized “for not having’ records to the outsid ” he | 
meg Clark, foreign editor of the|a conservative speaker here.” Over! said gently, “They prig ar AB: The idea of barring John Gates 
aily Worker. | .(from the city’s campuses “is, | 


a wave of laughter she added, “the to outside agencies by a member 
Scheduled for noon, the meet-| chairman did try, hard.” of i » jthink, absurd,” Harrington said. 
hes Seedeak: shane aati aiede id try, very har the personnel department. h Tine eduoation. sepia tke sida 


During‘ the spirited question pe-| burst applause followed, with 
dents, some of them still damp riod, one student disputed Clark's’ appreciative Neots (Continued on Page 7) 
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U.S. Proposes 25% Arms Cut Ph 


LONDON, April 8.—The U. S. 
conditionally offered today to join 
the other major powers in moth-| 
balling 25 percent of conventional | 
weapons as a first step toward) 
world disarmament. 

The condition is that a trial cut} 


of 10 percent in armaments and’ 


additional reductions in military | 
manpower first prove in practice 
that international disarmament will} 
work. : 
U. §. delegate Harold Stassen, 
put the new proposal before the 
ment subcommittee at its 99th 
session in four years of work. 
Stassen had proposed Jast month} 
that the Soviet Union, the U. S.,! 


_ Britain, France and Canada start 


the ball rolling toward disarmament 
by agreeing to put 10 percent of all 
non-nuclear weapons in mothballs 
at “disarmament depots” which| 
UN observers would guard. 

At the same time, according to 
this first step, the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union would trim their mili- 
tarv manpower to 2.5 million men| 
apiece, with Britain and France 


tional control. 

This would add up to an over- 
all cutback of 25 percent. 
BONN STATEMENT 

BONN, Germany, April 8.— 
West Germany will not demand 
istrategic atomic or hydrogen | 
bombs, Defense Minister Franz 
Josef Strauss announced mehr 
“It would be neither desirable 
nor possible for us to have heavy 
strategic atomic or hydrogen 
weapons,” Strauss told a news 
conference. 

He added that it also would be 
at least 20 months before it is) 


“technically possible” for the U.S. 
to supply the Bonn government, 
with tactical atomic weapons. 


MD The defense minister's statement 

| a hd was made in reply to questions, 
EN about remarks made by Chancellor 

STASS Konrad Adenauer at his news con- 

cutting to a maximum figure of|ference last Friday. Adenauer ap-| 
750,000 men. peared to indicate that West Ger- 
Stassen added the new proposal many might possibly demand heavy | 
today that if this test stage works! strategic A-mobs and H-bombs in 
out, another 15 percent of weapons addition to the smaller tactical 
be put in mothballs under interna-' weapons. 


10-Point World Peace Plan 
Offered in Reuthers Report 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
ATLANTIC CITY, Apr 


‘ment of Christian Social Relations, 


‘of God to our community.” 


| 


il 8.—Walter Reuther, president of the United Auto Work- 


; 
; 


ers, told newsmen at the union's 16th Constitutional convention that “we have to stop the 


race on atomic tests, we have 


a moral obligation to do so, the people are being subjected | 


oem wee ee } 


to radiation dangers’. 

Reuther’s report stressed that: 
“in this age of the atom, peace has! 
become an absoluie condition of' 
human survival... .” : 

The report called on the U. S.| 
government to take the lead in an! 
all-out effort to nail down world 
peace and prosperity. His report) 
outlines a 10-point program for! 
world peace: | 

1. The VU. S. government to 
commit itself to contribute yearly, 
to a World Fund for Peace, Pros-: 
perity and Progress, a sum equa] to; 


2 percent of the U. S. gross national such a Peace-Prosperity Fund, the decisions of the U. S. Supreme the many Negroes in our meg wd ing integration conscious.’ 


product for 25 years. This would! 
mean about $8.5 billion a vear. | 
2. Russia should be asked by the 


U. S. to contribute a like percent-' 8. A system of outright grants UAW convention. 


WASHINGTON, April 


that foreign military aid be made a part of the defense budget in the future. Dulles also integration takes place in those| Atomic Ene 
recommended that a 750-million-dollar revolving fund be set up to handle foreign eco- 


nomic aid on a loan basis. 


In testimony before a special, 
“defense support”—indirect military| 
aid—be authorized on a continuing| 
basis. Congress would appropriate, 
money for it annually as it does 
with other continuing programs. 


Dulles’ recommendations were’ 
viewed as the Administration's an- 
swer to warnings that the foreign 
aid program is in real trouble’ 
among Congressmen unless the Ad- 
ministration comes up with a new 
approach. 

The proposed switch of military, 
aid to the defense budget would 
reduce the size of the foreign assist- 
ance bill. But the cut would be 
added to defense appropriations. 

The special Senate committee is 
making an overall long-range study 
of U. S. aid programs overseas. 
President Eisenhower has not yet 
formally submitted this year’s $4,- 
400),600,000 aid program to Con- 
gress. He is expected to do so later 
this month. | 

Dulles recommended that a 
long-range economic development 


fund be set up after the fiscal year| 
starting July 1. 

He o however, sugges 
tions that the foreign aid program 
be removed from the International 
Cooperation Administration (ICA)} 
and placed under the State Depart- 
ment. He said good administration 
“does not require throwing into the 
Department of State heavy operat- 


Dulles Proposes Foreign Aid 
Funds Be Put in Defense Budget 


age of its gross national product. |to needy nations and for long term 

3. Administration of the Peace- low interest loans—at the option of 
Prosperity Fund should go through nations receiving. | 
the United Nations. .9. Regardless of military alli-. 

4. America’s food abundancé ances, the U. S. must speak out 
should be thrown into the battle clearly against all forms of colonial) 
for Peace. domination and reaffirm a position 

5. Creation by the U. S. of q| Which supports the right of all peo-| 
Federally financed scholarship pro-|Ples to political independence and; 
gram for training technicians for S¢/f-determination. | 
peace. 


10. America must 
6. U. S. economic aid without practical performance wi 
political strings attached. |promises in the field of race rela-, 
7. While the UN prepares for tions” by fully implementing recent 


a (its) 


th its noble. 


U. S. should waste no time in car-| Court. : 
rying out its financial commitment! Peace, Freedom, Justice and 
using existing UN agencies. ‘Brotherhood is the theme of this 


; 


— ee EE 


8.—Secretary of State John Foster Dulles proposed today 


_————— 
— 
' 
’ 


ing responsibilities.” | pear weaker than 10 vears ago. | 

Unless there is a change in the; Russell said that where there 
“international climate,” Dulles said,; were once seven or eight French 
direct military aid spending will) divisions in NATO, there are now, 
“need to continue for some years two. West Germany’s long-propos-' 
at a level close to the present.” ed 12 divisions still have not mate-| 
Military aid now runs close to three) rialized, Russell said, and Britain is 
billion dollars a year. cutting its forces. 

He said he thought direct mili-| Dulles replied that development 
tary aid should be put under the of new weapons has changed the! 
Defense Department but that “de-! defense picture. He said the British! 
fense support” and other related had adopted this thesis “in sa: 

| 


programs should remain under, part.” 

ICA. Russell asked, “Do you really 
Chairman Richard B. Russell| think the English are going to con- 

(D-Ga) of the Senate Armed Serv-| tribute more to the strength (of the 

ice Committee told Dulles the U. S. | west) with these reductions than’ 

has spent “a great deal of money”! without them?” 

on military aid but that “free) “I wouldn't exclude that proba- 

world” defenses — especially the bility,” Dulles said, but he referred | 

North Atlantic Treaty forces — ap-' the question to military mer. | 


DULLES SEES WAR DANGER 
FROM UNCLARITY ON AIMS 


WASHINGTON, April 8.—Sec-;doors before a House Appropria- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles tions subcommittee recently in sup- 
has told Congress that the “only| port of the State Department’s 
serious danger’ of a war between|$230,375,720 budget. His testi-. 
the U. S. and the Soviet Union mony was made public yesterday. | 
arises from the possibility that the} Subcommittee member Robert: 
USSR may misunderstand U. S. in-| | 
tentions. 

To minimize this danger, Dulles 


igration were distributed by the’ 


rhage over the weekend, postpon- 


INTEGRATION STRENGTHENS 
CHURCHES, SURVEY SHOWS 


By HARRY RAYMOND 162, or 51 percent of the churches 
A report on a partial survey by} Teporting, could be classified as 
the Protestant Council of the City|segregated; 80, or 25 percent as 
of New York stated yesterday that non-segregated, and 74, or 24 per- 
racial integration, where it has/Ccent as integrated. 
been practiced in the churches,| The Council defined a segre- 
has become a “strengthening in-|gated church as one “in which 
fluence for the church achieving it.”| the membership and attendance 
Paul W. Rishell, executive sec-|#* public worship, and enrollment 
retary of the Council's Depart-|™ the Sunday School and other 
organizaions, are predominantly 
lof one race.” 
It described a non-segregated 
church as one “in which a rea- 


said that replies to questionnaires 
sent out during a one-year study 
supported that conclusion. He cited sonable percentage of . 


statements from clergymen _in f minority aiieee anh te : 
widely separated aveas of the city. bership, in church attendance and/ 


One stated: “Complete mtegra-|*™’: 
tion of all God’s children, regard-|°F ™ the chureh school and other 
organizations. 


ess of race, creed or national ori- 
An integrated church was de- 


gin, makes our church a stronger r pe: 
place for bringing the Kingdom| fined by the Council as one “in 
which persons of minority groups 


Membership of the foregoing/*%@ serving as officers of the 
church, according to the report, church or on boards wp aoe, 
is 70 percent white, 5 percent tees ~ a degree that sted — 
: . |minority groups are participatin 
Pee ane 2 pevcens Susctem in the leatlershin and activitie$ o 


i er ee died bythe church.” 
The second church studi yy The Council reported that the 


the Protestant Council has under-|  *** ype Bae lassified 

taken racial integration as a mnis- | eerged Pena y padi se —- 
a, thle, dae 4 of minority races to the wor- 
Council stated, has resulted not)F : rae , 
only in increased membership but /*"P monenga” 6 enti pease np — 
a well-supported budget.” we Persons WOUNE Scene 


This church. Rishell declared. Jo-|Other. races into church member- 


ishin.” 
cated in an area where the white a = fa + | th 
population totals 90 percent, re- The process of integration, the 


ported non-whites as 10. percent) '©POIt States, “usually begins in 


ithe Sunday School which is made 
of membership, 40 percent of the: y 5 chi ~ 
worshipping congregation, and 70, UP. of mee children. : it 
percent of the Sunday School. — out further that integration 


The explanation is contained in|*PP©4 to be making greater head- 


this statement from the church's) ¥*Y a churches Seg the pro- 
minister: gram of activities has ben adapted 


“There are not many Negroes to community needs. 


; The report refers to a “cau- 

near us, but we realized the need!,. “'» |. : 
in the Cype Hill-Brooklyn a 1, tious attitude on the part of some 
— ministers in “all white’ areas, but 


Brownsville Houses . . . so we ad adds that the Councils survey re- 


| BY bus and car to pick up the! cals that “ministers and churches 


children, This is the reason for in all areas of the city are becom- 


This 
School. We have our own Sun-) ' Peay 
day School bus and in three trips|{e_Council oe a va Hebe china * 
each Sunday we bring over 150. ome Mapes: 


from these projects.” | 
The Protestant Council said its R : bh : 
survey had a three-fold purpose: | 

© To gather 


| information on e | 
how Protestant churches were c-| Soviet Nuclear 
ceeding in the process of racial in- | 


tegration. 


| @ To establish standards for and. W T 
stimulate other churches to achieve! capon est 
| 


integration. 


© To discover WHY and HOW; WASHINGTON, April 8. — The 


Commission re- 
churches where the desegregation! ported today that the Soviet Union 
process has been successful. ‘tested another nuclear weapon 
Questionnaires to determine the! April 6, the second in Jess than a 
attitude of churches toward inte-| week. \ 
It was the 20th U. S. announce- 
Council to approximately 1,500 ment of Soviet atomic explosions 
churches in Bronx, Brooklyn, Man-|since September, 1949. Many of 
hattan and Staten Island. Only the announcements referred to test 
316 churches returned the ques-| programs rather than single shots, 
tionnaires. The Council is contin-} The AEC had announced Satur- 
uing the survey and plans a fuller|day that the Russians had tested 
report this summer. an atomic weapon April 3. The 
The Council reported that on’ last ious announcement was 
the basis of the figures submitted 'March 9. 


METESKY HAS HEMORRHAGE 
SANITY HEARING PUT OFF 


George Metesky, the “madisis. They said he was physically 
bomber,” suffered a lung hemor-| unable to appear. 
Metesky has claimed he con- 
ing at least until Wednesday an-jtracted TB at a Consolidated Edi- 
other court hearing on his sanity.!son plant in the 1930's. His re- 
The Waterbury, Conn., machin-|sentment against the company for 
ist who planted 32 bombs in New allegedly failing to pay him com- 
York over a period. of 16 years, | pensation gradually twisted his 
was scheduled to a in Kings thinking until he considered him- 
var ylne wr § heron A cdg . 
“ ines. Hel’ 
failed to show up. = 
Metesky’s attorney, James D. C. 
Murray, and assistant district at- 
torney J. Kenneth McCabe in- 


. + : 
said, this country must do every- in p formed Judge Samuel S. Liebowitz until Wednesday. Metesky will be 


thing possible now to make its 


position clear. 
Dulles testified behind closed stage.” D 


ing to sto in| 


that Metesiy had lost a pint of tandem by ambulance from 
blood over : : 
of advanced pulmonary tuberculo- prior to the 


weekend as a result| Bellevue to Kings County Hospital 


ee eee See 4 2 
Se . “ee 
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Pilgrimage Against Violence 


C 


an 


in shop 


| The date has been set for the “Pilgrimage of P.ayer for Freedom” to Washington, 
‘D. C. Pilgrimage leaders have been forced by unusual conditions to bring their case to 


federal officials and the nation. Below are some of the incidents—amounting to a little 


| oie en e 
-war—which made the Pilgrimage : 
2 . sae : = ma grimag public schools: “We are going to'ped before the home of a Negro 


| Dec. 31 — A Montgomery bus circumvent that decision by every|student in Clinton’s integrated 


and union 


ERIE, Pa.—Here is a union with the longest name and smallest 
membership in town. It is Erie local 188, International Association 
of Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and 


was fired upon. A week earlier, a 
Negro woman passenger had been 
‘shot in the legs. 

| Jan. 1—The Tallahassee (Fla.), 
| White Citizens Council issued a 
warning that Negroes’ demands 


‘means within the law, if there is 
‘any way to do it,” he said, 


| Feb. 14—A section of the Clin- 
‘ton, Tenn., Negro community was erecting a kerosene-soaked cross 


\shattered by an unusually large 
(dynamite charge. The dynamite 


high school. 


Feb. 23—Four white men were 
while 


arrested in Miami, Fla., 
before the home of a Negro. 
Feb. 27—One white and 
(Continued on Page 5) 


two 


Marble Setters Helpers and Terrazo Helpers, AFL-CIO. 
The local has only eight members who are specialists in closely 


elated fields. Rubbers hand-rub 
power saws, and stone polishers 
stone and chemicals. 


marble, sawyers cut stone with 
polish marble by using another 


WASHINGTON—The Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen has urged Congress to enact legislation for the humane 
slaughtering of cattle, hogs, poultry, and other livestock. The union 


told a House Agricultur 


subcommittee that this would also benefit 


workers in the packinghouse industry. 

“Many of the jobs involved in the current processes of killing | 
hogs and cattle are dangerous, dirty and nauseating. The workers 
generally want to be moved to other work 


do not like these jobs an 


in the packinghouse.” A 


2 


BROOKFIELD, Mass.-—;Merger of unions in the paper industry 
has produced an NLRB victory despite “one of the filthiest” anti- 
union campaigns in recent New England history. The newly-merged 
United Papermakers and Pazerworkers won at the Ludlow Manutfac- 


turing Co.’s Brookfield and Ware 


mills. 


The company, in its propaganda drive to lick the union, used 
the racketeering probes as a key part of its smear effort. 
e +f) ° > 


PITTSBURGH, Pa—The Bureau of Mines reports that 69 coal 
miners lost their lives in February, the biggest monthly toll since 
December, 1951. A single gas explosion caused 37 deaths alone at 


a bituminous mine. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Wildcat strikers 
are being denied relief by the Erie 
County Board of Social Welfare. The 
board turned down a bid for aid to 
1,600 strikers at the Wickwire Spencer 


Steel plant who have been out since 


Feb. 22. The 


ikers are members of 


local 1060, United Steelworkers. Both 
David McDonald, USW president, and 
Joseph Molony, regional director, have 


opposed the wildcat. Leonard J. 
tello, Local 1060 president, told 


board: 


Vi- 
the 


“This is a democratic country and 
we are using our democratic rights to 


fight for our principles. . . 


. We pay 


taxes and feel that relief should be 


given where it is needed, not on 
merits of a dispute.” 


the 


HERSHEY, Pa.—Approximately 2,000 workers in the Hershey 


was placed in a suitcase and drop- 
‘for integreation “may result in open 4 


Violence and bloodshed” | ILLINOIS MAYOR WHO WROTE — 
Jan. The home of Otis Flow) SQWHET OFFICIAL REELECTED | 


ers, Birmingh Negro, who had, 
iad’ Ge Shia” nbiatibor:| AURORA, Ill., April 8—Mayor Paul Egan, who last year gener- 
' ated a storm when he wrote a letter to a Soviet official stating that 


hood, was bombed. A _ warning 
cross had been burned on Flow. !reedom of speech in the U. S. is dead, won a thumping vctory for 
re-election here. 


s law f he dy- 
ers lawn a week before the dy | Egan, a former weekly newspaper publisher, defeated Police 


‘namit | 
- lee. rp toed pricy blasted. Magistrate Robert W. Robinson, 12,360 to 8,621, in non-partisan 
voting. 


a Negro grocery store in Tallahas- ; ee 
eon a bar sonia: Gielen it ined) Also, four city commissioners who opposed Egan on numerous 
| - issues were defeated. 


‘Negro homes, including the home . — 
lof the Rev. C. K.| Steele. leader of Egan's resignation was demanded by these commissioners last 
| year when he wrote his letter to A. I. Mikoyan, deputy premier of 


wallace ws ire i ics local ithe Soviet Union. Egan ignored the demand. 
| Jan. 10—Four Negro churches 
and the homes of a white and a DEFENSE FX AIDE HELPED 
‘Negro minister were dynamited in - 
iMontgomery, Ala. | 

Jan. 16—Shotgun blasts were “g ai 
fired through the windows of the. RELATIVE TQ SAVE TIME 
0 C. o erg = Tal- 
lahassee, Fla., for the third time. ’ 7 T 
Tallahassee Police Chief Frank Mh . dene 
iStoutamire said flatly that no po- 
lice protection would be given the 
leader of the Negro movement 
2 ~n t_New bus seating. out his government contract trou-’ Wynn controlled. 
ery, “Ala, ectablished  all-eight 2% But Herman D. Wynn, of| Wynn said he had been an Army 
‘guards for churches and en rime ee ee oe contractos for 14 Ps ey and ‘I de- 
places likely to be chosen by racist|~ a Bes belp to ‘save time. jlivered night and day. 
| SEES , ‘ ; “No pressure was put'on anyone; “J’]] show I saved the Govern- 
| ne , 7 in any way, shape, form or fash- ment millions and millions of dol- 
| Jan. 27—A dynamite bomb." “, : ; . 
shattered a Montgomery Negro’s ion, Wynn said. lars if you care to go into our side 
home and a filling station directly He testified before a House'of the story, he said. 
across the street from: the resj- Government Operations subscom-| Asked if he allocated part of 
idence of the Rev. Martin Luther mittee which is investigating 20 company expenses for entertaining 
King, Jr. Two Negroes were ar-|million dollars in government con-|Government officials, Wynn re- 
rested and charged with “disor- tracts received by firms operated plied: 
‘derly conduct” when some 500,by 'Wynn and Ross’ wife, Mrs.! “I wouldn’t buy them a lunch, 
‘persons threw a guard around the|Claire Wynn Ross. Ross and his Not even a cigar.” 
home of Rev. King. wife were to testify later. He also was asked about a 
| Feb. 7—Georgia Attorney Gen-| Wynn said he phoned Ross early “yacht” owned by one of his firms. 
eral Eugene Cook explained to ajin 1956 and asked if Ross could Wynn said, “It’s not a yacht, its 
‘House Judiciary Sub-committee|arrange a pentagon conference|a boat.” He could not recall ever 
his attitude toward the Supreme about a problem involving baseball entertaining any Government offi- 
Court’s rulings against segregated' uniforms for the Marine Corps. cials aboard it. 


’ 


oF 


April 8.—The Previous testimony showed Wynn 
rmer Assistant and the Marines disagreed on the 
‘Defense Secretary Robert Tripp type of material to be used in fill- 
Ross said today he once enlisted ing a $45,000 contract held by the 
Ross’ aid in efforts to straighten Southern Athletic Co., which 


\ 


AUTO UNION TO SEEK 2-YEAR CONTRACTS # 


Chocolate Corp. plant have obtained a nine-cent hourly wage hike 


retroactive to Jan. 1 plus a similar increase next Jan. 1 in a two-year 
contract providing for an “agency” shop. This requires that new 
employes either join the union or pay to it the equivalent of dues 


on the basis that it is the organization which gained them the im- 


proved conditions. 
“Top-rated” workers got an 
addition. 


extra three-cent-an-hour raise in 


Continuous negotiations with the company since the contract 
ended Dec. 31 had gotten nowhere until the union, Bakery & Con- 
fectionery Workers AFL-CIO, Local 464, served notice that a strike 
had been voted for March 31, unless the company came across. 


| ATLANTIC CITY, April 8 —'‘are for three years and expire in! He called attention to a special 


‘Walter Reuther, president of the June, 1958. ‘Senate subcommittee headed by 
‘United Auto Workers, said here; Asked if “the biggest aise ever” Sen. Estes Kefauver, which plas 
that the UAW would seek two- would mean justification for price to investigate prices and prohis, 
year contracts in 1958 and would increases on the 1959 cars, Reuther especially in the auto field. I‘e 
seek the highest wage package replied to newsmen that there said the UAW will urge labor to 
ever asked, but would not go after hasn’t been any justification for give every aid to this committce. 
la master agreement covering all price boosts on any of the models,! Reuther said he would propose a 
of the Big Three (GM, Ford, and the ’59s won't be any differ- one at a time strategy to tackle the 
\Chryler). The present contracts ent. ‘employers in 1958 


—_—_ 
—— 


ee a SS I 


-ILWU Parley Names 4 Top Officers for Reelection 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 8.—|and Joseph Kealalio and Yasuki courage government construction’ 


President Harry Bridges and three Arakaki, Hawii. 


other officers of the International. 


Earlier, the convention adopted 


The ILWU convention declared) is whether to attack Beck and other 
of the dam at-Hell’s Canyon; sev-| that “the top leadership. of the Teamster leaders or whether the 
eral statements of policy designed!AFL-CIO should be more con-| ILWU can afford to close its eyes 


Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- a statement of: policy on world to protect the domestic fishing in- cerned with the welfare of the rank|to the terrible danger to all of 
mens Union were nominated for: peace which said the road to peace; dustry; to provide legislative pro- and file, than they are with their|labor from the kind of legislative 
reelection without opposition dur- hinges on mutual disarmament, tection for working women; to pro-;own power, influence and con- straitjacket the Senate Committee 


ing the closing session of the 12th banning atom and hydrogen bomb vide widows of ILWU pensioners trol. .. . 
tests, calling for more top level with a pension. 
Nominated with Bridges were talks between leading nations, sup-- RACKETEERING 
J. R. Robertson, first vice-president; port of the UN, removing of all 
foreign troops, recognition of move-'demned the current Senate Com- corruption.” 
ments for independence and na- mittee investigation of labor unions) The delegates also voted to as-'about this. If we believe in the 


biennial convention of the union. 


German Bulcke, second vice-presi- 
dent and Louis Goldblatt, secre-| 
tary-treasurer. 


|tionalism, increasing world trade for “creating a public atmosphere sist any union rank and file agaist. Bill of 


‘could develop. on the pretext of 


“Internal democracy, rank and helping the rank and file.” 
file control of union affairs, is the; About the Fifth Amendment, 


A statement of policy con- best deterrent of dishonesty and said Bridges, Beck still has rights 
and “we have to be consistent 


ights, we have to defend 


Final election will be by refer- and exchange of information and which is suspicious and distrustful attacks by employers in this anti-’ Beck’s rights. 
endum which provides space for self-determination plebescites. 


write-in candidates. 


The convention went on record 


“We're not saying a good word 
for Beck, but even if Beck steals 
, there are laws to take care 


|of unions,” and declared that “there labor atmosphere, “and oppose any 
is danger to the labor movement raiding or union cannibalism di- 


The convention also nominated favoring abolition of capital pun-! and to the ILWU from a policy of 
members of the executive board. | ishment and recommended that union cooperation with the present 

Seattle, Wash., will be the next this issue be raised in all ILWU Senate Committee investigating la- 
convention city in April, 1959. | locals. bor.” 

Elected to. go to Washington,) Other resolutions included: | The delegates condemned cor- 
D.C., as a special lobby for the} Labor unity, which reaffirmed 
union in line with the convention’s the union’s position for rank and- 
resolution for world trade, includ-| file control and for eliminating dis- 
ing trade with China, were: Wil-| crimination. 
liam Lawrence, Southern Califor-| A policy that affirms the ILWU’s| the basic economic and political 
nia; Robert Rohatch and Richard support of all unions under attack| strength of the labor move- 
Lynden; Northern California; Eu-|as a result of anti-labor laws. jment . . . including employers 
gone Bailey, Columbia River;'Jack| A resolution to stop giveaways; who will scream “racket” to try to 

tice, Puget Sound and Alaska'of natural resources and to en-|distort legitimate labor disputes. 


who will exert ef- 
fort to use these hearings to attack 


rected at the rank and file of team- 
sters,” 

| Bridges pointed out that while 
businessmen were for years extol- 
ling Beck, president of the Team- 


ruption among labor officials, but sters, this union had no doubts|ers in their labor unions then we 
took note of the “politicians and about his control and manipulation.’ have te oppose it vigorously. 


“But,” Bridges continued, “it is 
not Beck whom the Senators are 


trying to attack alone; and it isn’t 
only public opinion that were to 
worry about. We have to worry 
‘about what is right. 

“The dilemma the ILWU faces 


|of that and if he is guilty , he can 


be 
“It's when we get down to 
punishment-of free Americzn work- 


7 


The convention denounced the 


recent Eastland Senate Committee 


investigation in Hawaii, reiterated 
the union re aa of Jack Hall, 
. ] oC in , 


viction is pending. 


Hawaii, whose 
Act coli 
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SPEAK YOUR PIECE 


A Reply by 
James W. Ford 
BROOKLYN 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
I must rely, and I hope I'll be 


accorded he courtesy of having 


it printed, to “F’s” complaint that 


J didn’t make my criticism of the 
Daily Worker’s editorial on “Aid 
British Labor’ clear enough. In 
my letter of April 3, I showed 
that the said editorial was inade- 
quate and opportunistic. I didn't 
mention George Morris’ article 
on the same subject, but I'll now 
include it too. 

In its editorial, the Daily 
Worker urged the American 
trade union movement (CIO- 
AFL) to rally to the support. of 
British workers in their general 
strike against British monopolies. 
It is obvious to all class con- 
scious workers that this was a 
justifiable obligation, mutually 
beneficial to both American and 
British workers and urgently 
necessary at this moment of in- 
ternational tension and cold war. 
My view was and still is that an 
act of working class solidarity on 
the part of American workers 
was urgently necessary for the 
following reasons. 

A national general strike is a 
major political weapon and a 
-major political action of workers. 
Not since the general strike of 
1926 has the British ruling class 
been confronted with an action 
of such magnitude as the recent 
general strike of the workers of 
Briton. It was an heroié and 
gigantic action. As T. Graham, 
assistant secretary of the Amad- 
gamated Union of Foundry 
Workers of London, asid, the 
wage negotiations “affected the 
livelihood of one-fifth of Brit- 
ain’s population and the rest cf 
the population cannot remain 
unconcerned.” Moreover, the 
general strike itself was an ex- 
pression of a combination of eco- 
nomic and political factors which 
are summed up in the decline of 
_ the British Empire and off the 
- general crisis of capitalism. 
’ Nonetheless, U. S. imperialism’s 
foreign policy of world domina- 
tion and cold war urges along 
Britain's doom and further ag- 
gravates the general crisis of 
capitalism. 

As I wrote in my letter of 
April 3, “Britain is smarting un- 
‘der the insistence of U. S. mo- 
nopolies, and not without suc- 
cess, that British economy be 
crippled by the maintenance of 
armament burders—nuclear and 
Jaunching -bases for guided- 
missiles on British territory. ... 
As a consequence of British ad- 
venture in Egypt, U. S. monop- 
olies are further strangling Brit- 
ish economy. ... U. S. impe- 
rialism is demanding that Britain 


abandon any notion of East-West 
trade particularly with China.” I 
further showed that the “Eisen- 
hower-*,.cmillan Conference at 
Bermuda succeeded in further 
leading Britain down the road 
of economic and cold war dis- 
aster.” All of this, I wrote, was 
the cause of the catastrophic 
state of British economy and was 
“one of the causes of the plight 
of British workers.” 

As I now write, I have before 
me the British White Paper (N.Y. 
Times, April 5) and it reveals for 
all to see that U. S. imperialism 
has projected Britain as the 
spearhead of attack on the So- 
viet Union and is increasing the 
danger of a new war. In this 
general situation, the general 
strike of British workers was di- 
rected against their own bour- 
geoisie and indirectly against 
U. S. imperjalism, and called 
forth aid frone the American 
working class in the spirit of 
working-class solidarity, 

The Daily Worker editorial 
urged American workers to sup- 
port the general strike with “mor- 
al and financial” aid. This was 
inadequate, and alone, represent- 
ed political bankruptcy. For 
American workers were duty 
bound to expose and oppose the 
political policies of their own 
bourgeoisie, U. §. imperialism. 
Failure to do this plays into the 
hands of U. S. monopolies and 
§ pure opportunism. 

Thé key issue, as I wrote, was 
“replacement of the cold war by 
peaceful co-existence, renuncia- 
tion of aggression, banning of nu- 
clear tests and the abandonment 
of NATO and the use of Britain 
as a base of U.S. guided-mis- 
siles.” The Daily Worker plugs 
for these issues in general. But 
when the Daily Worker leaves 
out these issues in the immediate 
context of the general strike of 
British workers, one can only 
draw one conclusion: OPPOR- 
TUNISM. I'm sure my saracsm 
about “American bankers help- 
ing poor British workers” did 
not: escape “F.” 

JAMES W. FORD 


« ° © 


Taxation 
And Welfare 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Two letters from readers, April 
6, one in the Herald-Tribune 
the other in the N. Y. Post, dealt 
with the matter of taxation. One 
writer offers what he calls “ten 
acts to ponder about Federal 
taxation.” In none of them ap- 
pears the slightest mention of 
the enormity of the sums al- 
loted for military purposes, nor 
does the other writer pay any 
attention to such monstrously 


extravagant expenditures for 


what are destructive endeavors. 

In both houses of Congress 
there is a sickening rush to cut 
the size of the budget in most 
items except the biggest one. of 
them all; the one for military 
appropriations, 43.3 _ billions 
which, it has been estimated, 
take not Jess than 62 cents out 
of every dollar making the total 
of the budget for military pur- 
poses. These, more than anything 
else, cause a steady increase of 
the size of the budget. 

No good for the welfare of the 
people is likely to result from 
this atrocious violation of govern- 
mental responsibility. 


CONSCIENTIOUS 
April 7, 
. ® c 
The Unjust 
Income Tax 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


In the paper of Apri] 3, Al | 


Richmond showed how the in- 
come tax, which was originally 
based on the principle of taxation 
according to ability to pay, has 
been changed from an_instru- 
ment of equalizing incomes to an 
instrument of soaking the peor. 
The upper income brackets are 
actually paying less taxes today 
than in 1941, while the burden 
on the lower income brackets 
has more than doubled. (For 
other details see Labor Research 
Association’s recent pamphlet 
The Burden of Taxes). 

The present federal tax law 
not only places an unfair burden 
on the poor by providing for ex- 
emptions of sale $600. It also 
discriminates against a man who 
works for a living as opposed to 
a man who lives off, dividends. 

A married worker with two 
children, who is lucky enough to 


earn $5,000 a year, must pay | 


$420 in income taxes. On the 
other hand, a married idler with 
two children who receives divi- 
dends of $5,000 a year pays a 
levy of only $321.60. (This, of 
course, assumes he is honest/and 
does not resort to various/evas- 
ive procedures open t6 “ail who 
do not have their taxes with- 
held from their wages or Sal- 
aries). 

The tax bill of the man who 
OWNS, rather than WORKS for 
a living is thus almost 25 percent 
smaller than a worker with the 
same income and the same num- 
ber of dependents, 

Thus, under our present tax 
law a man who lives off divi- 
dends gets a better break than a 
man who works. The idler, the 
parasite, gets preference over the 
socially useful Jaborer. All this 
in the name of a law which was 
originally intended to help the 


poor at the expense of the rich. 
ROBERT M. HENDERSON. 


TEXT OF HARRY BRIDGES’ 
LETTER TO GEORGE MEANY . 


* 
One of the final actions of the in east s attended a and in 
12th bienniel convention of the |2 reakdown of union discipline 
West Coast International Long- and wae ii os ac teal of 
shoremen s & Warehousmen Ss corru ption appears in collusiv é 
Union was unanimous approval | goalie with employers during nego~ 
of a letter from President Harry |tiations, strikes, and jurisdictional 
Bridges to President George jsquabbles. Such “soft deals” arg 
Meany of the AFL-CIO, with 


only possible because of the prag- 
copies to the AFL-CIO Ethical |tice of confining negotiations with 
Committee. 


employers. to top committees of 
The letter sets forth 13 pro- |officers, lawyers and experts, with 
posals for regulations to guide jthe rank andefile practically ex- 
all unions in union administra- |cluded, In addition, the disap- 
tion and 4 proposals covering |pearance of the traditional Ameri- 
pension™. and welfare funds, |can labor practice of calling a 
They are intended, Bridges said, |strike and calling it off by secret 
to demonstrate to the rank and ballot, and of voting contracts up 
file of labor everywhere, to the jor down by referendum, have also 
American public, and to the |made this kind of corruption easier, 
Congress of the United States, | In the large salaries, open-end 
that labor can clean its own |expense accounts and other privi- 
house and can keep it that way.” |leges of office now enjoyed by 
Full text of the letter follows; |many labor leaders we have an- 
Dear Sir and Brother: other form of corruption. When 
The ILWU is currently assem- the average rank and file worker 
bled in convention.. Because we erp ag the land is anaes 
share, with the rest of organized|to make ends meet in the face 
labor in America, a deep appre-jthe mounting cost of living, and 
hension in regard to the impact—/|fighting from month to month to 
legislative and otherwise—o the|put more hours in on the job in 
McClellan Investigating Commit-!order to meet the payments on 
tee on the union movement, we the necessities of life for himself 
have adopted the attached policy|and his family, such affluence for 
‘declaration. Basically, the conclu-|leaders of labor is both immoral] 
‘sion of the ILWU is that if suffi-| and an additional contribution to 
cient direction and control of union'cynicism on the part of the mem- 
‘policies is in the hands of the rank’ bership. 
jand file members, corruption and| Jn view of this we respectfully 
racketeering will be prevented and wish to offer a few suggestions, 
eliminated. based on our own experience 
As far as individual wrong-doers which we feel will demonstrate to 
are concerned, we believe that an the rank and file of labor every- 
impartial and vigorous administra-| where, to the American public 
ption of the appropriate state and'and to the Congress of the Unite 
|federal laws would lead to the ar-|States, that labor can clean its own 
‘rest and conviction of lawbreakers house and can keep it that way. 
wherever they are —in labor, in|We would suggest that the AFL- 
business or in politics. To expose'CIO adopt the following, amon 
or to jail such people requires no other regulations, to guide afl 
investigation by the United States! unions: 
ago and no new legislation. First, in the matter of union ad- 
' ihe Ak L-ClO has the respOn-' ministration and operations: 
‘sibility to rid the union movement, 
of any taints of corruption throng 1. naib eg 0 be held we 
ithe application of internal tra e less frequently than every” two 
union democracy. The ILWU,/Y©!s: , 
pledges such cooperation and sup- 2. Officers to be elected -by a 
‘port as it can give to such an ef- secret. referendum of all members. 
fort. We had to build the ILWU, 3. All officers to be subject to 
as you know, against a background recall by petition of 15 percent of 
of corruption, and . kick-backs'the members, including immediate 
which flowished under the admin-|suspension pending a trial. 
istration of the former head of the! 4. Complete autonomy for all 
ILA, Joseph Ryan. We know cor-| national affiliates of the AFL-CIO 
‘ruption and have learned how to to agree or disagree on federation 
meet it. ipolicy, as was the traditional prac- 
It is unfortunately true, how- tice in the old AFL. 
ever, that union funds and union 5. Complete autonomy for lo- 
|power and influence can be legally cal unions within the affiliated na- 
‘plundered and misused under cer- tional bodies. 
‘tain local and national constitu- 6. A limitation on the salaries 
‘tions which grant full and unlimit-|of union officials to no more than 
led authority to union officials.!10 percent above the highest salary 
This, too, is corruption and a crime paid workers in the industry or- 
against the ‘best interests of the|ganized by the union. 
union and the members. This is| 7. Elimination of open-end ex- 
what produces disillusionment and pense accounts and a provision of 
cynicism among the members, and,$30 per day for out-of-town ex- 
Ithe_ kind of apathy which results| (Continued on Page 5) 
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GUIDED MISSILES AND GUIDED PUPS . . . 


By ALAN MAX 


IT IS not easy for me to ac- 
cept President Eisenhower's as- 


sertion before the National Edu- 
cation Association that schools 
are more important than guided 
missiles. ; 

Sweeping generalizations 
should not be 


made without 
—_ to back 
them up. My 
hunch is_ the § 
President was ! 
telling the Na- } 
tional Educa- 
tion Association 
what they 
wanted to hear 
instead of what 
he knew to be true. 

_ Take a guided missile. It is a 
simple matter to construct a mis- 
sile that will destroy a school. On 
the other hand it is absurd even 
to talk about a school destroying 


enough to “which — is 
superior. 

Another point. Washington is 
planning to spend $4 billion on 
a missile program. On the other 
hand the Administration proposes 
to spend $400 million a year for 
the next five years for school 
construction. These figures indi- 
cate, in my judgment, that a 
guided missile is exactly twice as 
important as a guided pupil, 
carried out to three decimal 


prove 


places. 


I do not mean to suggest here 
that schools are of no impor- 
tance at all. They do have a 
place in the scheme ef things. 
This is true, as the President 
himself says, “if for no other 
reason than that modern weapons 
must be manned by highly edu- 
cated personnel if they are to be 
effective.” 

Pick up any college news- 


Wea 


one in the Columbia Daily Spec- 
tator (March 15) by the Bell Air- 
craft Corporation. “Begin a 
Career With a Leader in 
ns Systems Development,” 
is the catchy headline. 

Then in simple words that tell 
the student his education has not 
been for nothing, the ad con- 
tinues; 


“Bell Aircraft Corporation now 
offers you the opportunity to join 
the nation’s foremost team of 
missile specialists. The combined 
efforts of our engineering team 
members ‘ directed toward the 
development of better weapons 
systems for defense have been 
crowned by such achievements 
as the Rascal Missile, key weap- 
on in Air Force strategy, airborne 
electronic and servomechani 
systems, and rocket motors for a 


veloped in our laboratories. In 
addition opportunities for a per- 
manent and promising career are 
also available for engineering 
and scientific graduates in many 
other fields including our new 
nuclear engineering department.” 


. (I particularly like the way 
the student is made to feel at 
home by the use of such phrases 
as “missile spcialists team”—yea 
team—and playful names like the 
“Rascal Missile.” I feel it is over- 
doing things, however, when the 
ad promises a “permanent” Ca- 
reer—if the missile programs here 
and in the Seviet Union are suc- 
cessful, will anything anywhere 
be permanent?) 
* , 

AS YOU SEE, schools have 
a very definite importance al- 
though there is no need to exag- 
gerate matters. In fact, the part 
played by schools in developing 


- a sound and constructive missiles 


proach to the whole question of 
disarmament. 

Washington has been unable to 
see its way clear to joining with 
the Soviet Union in a ban on 
atomic weapons, although we 
are ready to organize sightseeing 
tours to one anothers proving - 
grounds. But why doesn’t Wash- 
ington take the initiative and 
make the first. practical = 
= toward disarmamentr I 

ave in mind a plan for banning 
all schools. This would be one 
way of cutting down nuclear 
weapon programs at their very 
source, 

It is true that such a world 
pact would carry risks and might 
require. some form of aerial in- 
spection to make sure no schools 
were being built in violation of 
the hs. ggeraiee But a program to 
abolish schools has one big ad- 
vantage over all other disarma- __ 
ment: proposals: Congress would ~ 


+ 
~ - 


nee these days and you will 
big, attractive ads like the 


eT 


. e 7 ‘2 


he » cree Ve FFs ie eg 


a guided missile. I think this is 


wae 2 ee ee ee 


: » program ‘opens up 2 new ap-: be-all for: ita: -; 
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PUBLISHED BAILY EXCEPT SATURBAY 
SUNDAY BY THE PUBLISHERS NEW 


THE “Prayer Pilgrimage for 
Freedom” now set for May 17 in 


Vert T Argengaia 4-7854 : 
Cadte iain *mattwerk” Mew Washington, D. C., ought to ac- 


New Yoru. HN. Y 
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Answer To “Massive Resistance” 


A TELLING MARK against the civil rights record 
of President Eisenhower is the fact that up to date he has 
refused to utter a single word in support of efforts to en- 

force the Supreme Court's rulings against segregated pub- 


" 
": (See Abner W. Berry’s column “On The Way” in adjoining columan) 
X 


lic schools: Moreover, the President has sealed his lips 
- against the mildest denunciation of the “massive resist- 
ance,” including bombs, gunshot, fiery crosses and phony 
legalisms, arrayed against the U. S. Constitution as inter- 
preted by the high court. 

It has been left in the main to Negro organizations 
to press against both the naked racist terror in the streets 
and the attempts at “legal” circumvention of the-law in 
the courts.. This national responsibility, borne with dig- 
nity and heroism by the Negro people and their leaders, 
js now to be dramatized on May 17 by a “Pilgrimage of 
Prayer for Freedom” in Washington, D.C. Spurned by 
the President and Congress—which now seems to be mak- 
ing another concession to the Dixiecrats on civil rights— 
the Negro leaders are taking their case to the nation. 

The organizers of the Pilgrimage have made it plain 
to the entire country that they are supporters of the Con- 
stitution as interpreted by the Supreme Court and of law 
and order. They have appeaied to the conscience of the 
nation and to every citizen with a conscience to join the 
pilgrimage. This appeal should be especially attractive 
to organized labor, for the pilgrimage gives to organized 
workers an opportunity to demonstrate their unity with 
the demands of the Negro people for full citizenship rights. 

For in the Jast analysis it is this type of common ac- 
tion which will account for the final defeat of Dixiecratism 
and the victory for democracy. This is the ultimate an- 
swer to the Dixiecrat cry of “massive resistance.” 


‘THE BIGGEST RACKET 


THE AFL-CIO, which has cooperated from the be- 
ginning with the Senate rackets committee, is now proper- 
ly demanding that the McClellan probers go after corrupt 
employers with the same vigor they have applied to labor. 

Walter Reuther made this a key point in his opening 
address to the United Auto Workers convention. 


complish many things in connec- 
tion with the Negro freedom 
movement. 

First, it ought to establish 
without a doubt that Negroes in 
the United States are united he- 
hind a program reflecting an ir- 
meme» break with the jimcrow 
system; secondly it should regis- 
ter the extent of the support for 


| die freedom from outside the 


ranks of the Negro people, and 
thirdly, measure the gap that still 
exists between the Negro people 
and the working class movement 
on issues affecting the citizen- 
ship and human rights of Ne- 
groes. 


There has been applause and 
admiration aplenty for the hero- 
ism and even the statesmanship 
shown by leaders at all levels of 
the Negro freedom movement— 
especially the new movement of 
Negroes in the South. For in the 
dramatic passive _ resistance 
demonstrations in Montgomery, 
Birmingham, Atlanta and Talla- 
hassee, the Southern Negroes 
have highlighted the struggle 
against jimcrow everywhere. We 
have all been beneficiaries of the 
Southern Negroes’ heroism. 


But it is just as true that dur- 
ing the past few years there has 
been developed a stalemate in 
the struggle. The upholders of 
segregation are yielding ground 
grudgingly and only after stiffly 
ought battles in and out of 
courts. Progress moves at a snail's 


| pace against “massive resistance.” 


Among both Negroes and whites 
who have given moral support to 
the Negro people’s fight for free- 
dom and democracy, there has 
been a tendency to regard them 
as part of a distant, removed 
struggle to be aided financially 
and with handclapping resolves. 
This, of course, is much better 
than neutrality, but, in my opin- 
ion, it falls far short of what is 
necessary to break the present 
deadlock. 

For nothing has contributed 
to the continuance of the dead- 


lock more than absence of an ac- 


tive alliance—in the South—be- 
tween the Negro freedom move- 


' ment and organized labor. This 


alliance also should include the 
traditional supporters of the la- 
bor movement among the white 


On the 
Way 


by Abner W. Berry 


The Gap Between 
Negroes and Labor 


population. The failure to effect 
such an alliance is reflected in 
the silence of President Eisen- 
hower on the issue and the weak- 
ened position of the Administra- 
tion in general. And each day 
that the present situation exists 
marks still further growth in the 

ap separating the Negro people 
ah organized labor on the is- 
sue of Negro rights. 

There is a formal recognition 
of the Negro rights issue in the 
top echelons of the labor move- 
ment, but there seems to be an 
absence of the day-to-day de- 
tailed work that must be done to 
end the stalemate. Indeed there 
were suggestions at the founding 
AFL-CIO convention that unions 
be expelled for not taking the 
proper position on the Negro 
an attempt to reach a hot-house 
question. This, in my opinion, is 
solution by another formal 
agreement worth no more than 
the current unenforced resolu- 


tions. 
e 


THE Southern workers will 
have to be won through pains- 
taking efforts by union Jeaders, 
taking advantage of every type of 
civic, religious and educational 
institution available. For, sup- 
posing that every Southern white 
worker who expresses race preju- 
dice were expelled from unions— 
what would this add in the way 
of allies to the Negro people? 
For surely no one will go to the 
next step and propose that these 
expelled workers and/or unions 
be found guilty of a capital 
crime. 

It ought to be clear now to in- 
telligent union leaders that the 
civil rights stalemate dictated 
by the state power in the hands 
of Dixiecrats is also slowing to 
a stop the drive to organize 
unions in the South. So the de- 


tween Negroes and labor in the 
South is a MUST for union 
growth and for democratie ad- 
vance. 

Now I submit that this per- 
spective of detailed work to win 
not only the southern workers 
but those in the North as well 
for a common program with the 
Negro people is not easy. It is 
much easier to applaud the Ne- 
groes struggle in the South and 
the world colonia] peoples’ free- 
dom movements. But I see no 
other perspective for the left in 
the United States if it is going 
to make any significant contri- 
pution to the anti-imperialist 
fight now proceeding on our 
= For anti-imperialism, no 
ess than charity, begins at home. 

While the perspective I have 
outlined above may seem long 
range, it is nevertheless urgent. 
Urgent because, despite _ its 
strength and unity, the move- 
ment of the Negro people, now 
a democratic salient, can become 
disoriented and _ possibly dis- 
persed if the present uttrition 


persists. 
* 


THERE is a basis for action 
to change the present relation- 
ships indicated in a number of 
recent incidents+the white Flor- 
ida students who stood with Ne- 
gro students against bus jimcrow; 
the solidarity action of Lamar 
Weaver, the 29-year-old Birming- 
ham steel worker, with the Rev. 
F. L. Shuttlesworth. But these 
and other solidarity actions have 
remained isolated incidents, have 
not been followed up. And to act 
consciously to multiply these in- 
cidents of interracial solidarity is 
to take specific steps to build 
the Negro labor alliance. With- 
out it, neither labor nor the Ne- 
gro people will advance far, de- 
spite concessions forced by the 


velopment of a real alliance be-  anti-imperialist struggles abroad. 


George M. Harrison, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks and a member of the AFL-CIO ethical 
practices committee, told 150 general chairmen of his 


Text of Harry Bridges Letter to George Meany 
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by david platt 
“THE RED BALLOON” 


—4 WORK OF ART: 

“THE RED BALLOON”, a new French film at the 
Fine Arts is a very delightful fantasy about an affectionate 
big red balloon that attaches itself to a wonderful small 
boy and follows him around the streets of Menilmontant, 
a workingclass section of Paris, like a pet animal. 

The boy is the son of Albert Lamorisse who wrote, 
directed and produced this tender little humanistic fairy- 
tale and though it runs only half an hour it is so enchant- 


ingly done it seems much—much longer. 
The balloon has a vivid 
personality, is endowed 
with childlike feelings. 
It is lighthearted, gay and 
has a sense of humor. 
It follows the boy home 
and when grandma tosses 
the thing out the window it 
clings to the side of the 
house and waits for him to 
come out. 
Then it follows him to 
school and on the way ex- 
hibits all the human fail- 
ings. It stops to look at it- 
self in a mirror, flirts with a 
passing blue balloon, sneaks 
into school through an open 
transom, takes.a nip at the 
principal for punishing the boy for trying to bring a bal- 
loon into the classroom. The two become fast friends. 

How Lamorisse was able to get such a natural per- 
formance out of his son—I'd swear that half the time the 
youngster didn’t know he was being photographed—and 
how he was able to contro] the movements of the balloon 
as it runs, walks, hops, skips and jumps over and across 
the streets, alleyways a rooftops of Menilmontant— 
completely baffled this reviewer. 

But it testifies to the ability of Lamorisse to conceal 
his art which is the trademark of every first rate movie- 
maker and artist. 

In the end the balloon is mortally wounded, brought 
down by stones in the hands of the little boy's envious 
classmates. It’s death is quite moving. One feels as though 
a human being is suffering and dying. 

Then Lamorisse caps his lovely little fantasy with a 
sequence of unexcelled lyricism. 

At the precise moment of the red balloon’s demise, 
all the balloons in Paris, of every color, size and shape, 
leave the hands of little boys and girls and fly across the 


SCIENCE 


‘Electronic Machines Can Now 


Do Elementary Translations 


Can these astonishing new elec- 
tronic machines really think? 


Offhand, the question might 
seem to some as not really serious, 
as a matter for the more fanciful 
science-fiction writers. 

But since some quite important; 
scientists in the field seem to be, 
answering “Yes,” the question can’t! 
be brushed aside so lightly. 

Besides, the question has its im- 
plications, too, for the working 
man and woman. 

Years ago Mary Shelley, wife of, 
the famous English poet, wrote a 
novel “Frankenstein,” about a med-| 
ical student who created a monster 
which destroyed its own creator. | 

Today we have an organized 
labor movement that is deter- 
mined that the new automatic | 
machinery shall be no Franken- 


wl 


“No one can say with rational signal of his subjugation. 
stein. certainty that no machine will ever| Excludes History 
Part of the problem is to under- paint a picture — of exhibi-| In some of the obscurantism that 
stand these machines, to determine tion in the Royal Academy... |has accompanied the development 
how far they can replace the labor, Deep Concern of computer technology is the ab- 
of the hand and of the mind, and! Prof. Norbert Wiener of the stract idealist outlook of many sci- 
to develop a program accordingly. Massachusetts Institute of Technol-'entists under capitalism. The keen 
“Giant Brains” ogy, author of “Cybernetics” and observation Karl Marx made in a 
Now it is not hard to see why, “The Human Uhe of Human Be-!footnote in “Capital” holds today 
the question arose as to whether ings,” is one of the best known with ringing validity: 
these machines actually constitute authorities. He has made impor-| “The weak points in the ab- 
what one writer called “giant|tant pioneer contributions to the, stract materialism of natural sci- 
brains.” ‘development of electronic mecha-; ence, a materialism that ex- 
The fastest computer going is nisms and computers. | cludes history and its process, 
said to be located in the United; He has expressed genuine and | are at once evident from the ab- 
States at the Massachusetts Insti-) deep concern over the possible | stract and ideological concep- 
tute of Technology, and bears the social effects of the new tech- | tions of its spokesmen, whenever 
likely name of “Whirlwind.” It nology. | they venture beyond the bounds 
can absorb, or read off in 25-; But this also took the form of; of their own specialty.” 
millionths of a second a number worrying over the “imminent and} There is one class in our society 
which looks like this: ‘dangerous contingency” that com- whose views have to be “material,” 
9 495,978,564,724,469. ‘puters would be devised which but who cannot afford to be “ab- 
Whirlwind juggles around such would give the perfect answer to stract” and who, above all, have to 
16-digit numbers in all kinds of any military problem. The side wih take into account “history and its 
‘mathematical computations. When the best cmputers would automat- process.” That is the working class. 
things get real complicated the ma- ically win any war. If they were to begin'to believe 
jchine will slow down some of its All moral, social and political in a “machine for governing” they 
operations to as long as 67 mil- factors seem to be swallowed up would hire a computer for business 
‘lionths of a second. ‘by the monstrous mechanism. land stay home from the union 
A computer can be worked up, Where does that thinking lead meetings. They would remain na- 
which plays a pretty good game of which assigns emotional, rational, ively passive, waiting for the new 
‘chess, and machines are already and indeed superhuman powers to machines to shower blessings on 
doing elementary translations from the electronic machines? them. They would not seek to 
‘one language into another. “Political Machine” make more effective use of voting 
‘Look — No Hands An answer to this question, in machines; they would begin to be- 
To bring the question a little the form of a real climax, is given lieve that a machine could vote for 
closer to the breadbasket, automat-'in the thoughts of a certain Pere them. 
ic machine tools are already per- Dubarle, a French Dominican’ Man the Master 
forming successfully, without a ma- riar, who reviewed Prof. Wiener’s| But the working people do take 
machinist, some intricate series of “Human Use of Human Beings” in into account the lessons of history 
operations to make complete parts. “La Monde” of Paris. ‘and of daily experience, in their 
The procedure is entirely con- Perhaps, suggested Pere Du- everyday “materialist” existence. 
trolled by a computer which re-| barle, a machine for governing” | Hence they are greeting the advent 


| 


| 


city to the spot where the young hero is mourning the 
loss of his inseparable friend and companion. Joyously, 
they surround the sensitive child who loved and defend- 
ed one of theirs, and suddenly they rise up with him to 


ceives instructions drom a punched 
tape. | 

As an additional refinement, it is 
now possible for the computer to 
“scan” or read the blueprints itself, 


could be devised, which could 


| come to supply — whether for 


good or evil—the present obvious 
inadequacy of the brain when 
the latter is concerned with the 


| 
| 


the clouds. 


© a e 


“The Red Balloon” is sharing a double bill with “The 
Lost Continent, a superbly pnotographed full length 
documentary made in color and cinemascope in the Ma- 
lay Archipelago by Italian moviemakers. 


Unfortunately, the scenic beauties, dances and rituals 
of the people of Sumatra, Borneo and Malaya etc. are 
spoiled by an ignorant Fitzgerald travelogue-type com- 
mentary that speaks of the “compulsions” of the “oriental 
soul,” their ‘love of death,” “yesterday's head-hunters” 
etc. etc. The emphasis is on the “exotic” and “mystic.” 
Anything to avoid saying that this area is now in the grip 
of new social and political ideas. 


New Novel by Albert Maltz 
To Be Pubished by ‘International 


| 


Albert Maltz’ new novel, “A though his merit as an outstanding 
Long Day in a Short Life,” is to,writer has long been recognized. 
be issued by International Pub-| His story, “The Happiest Man on! 
lishers in June. His central theme 
is the fight against race bias as it 
unfolds in a single day in a Wash- 
ington, D.C., prison. stories have been reprinted 

Maltz writes from first-hand ex-'some 60 anthologies throu 
perience. One of the “Hollywood the world, and his work h 
Ten,” he served nine months in peared in over langua 
prison when he refused to discuss| In addition to his 
his political beliefs with the House and essays, Maltz is the author o 
Un-American Committee, during|three novels which have received 
its first witchhunt in Hollywood. wide acclaim: “The Underground 
Since then, Maltz has been black- Stream,” “The Cross and the Ar- 
listed in Hollywood, although he tow, and “The Journey of Simon 
won an Academy Award for his McKeever.” His new novel, the 
short film, “The House I Live In.” first since 1949, is already publish- 
He has also been boycotted by ed, or in the process of publica- 
most of the publishing houses, al-'tion, in a dozen languages. 


Earth,” won the O’Henry Memor-|leads World Champion Mikhail match so far has been exceedingly 


ial Award for the best American Botvinnik 7-5 after twelve rounds 
short story of the year. His short of their twenty-four game match 
in}/now going on in Moscow, USSR 
ghout for the world chess title. How the 
as ap-| match has gone so far is best shown 


es. 
a stories) yinnik, S for Smyslov). 


GAME NO. 
B—Match 


S—Game 


customary machinery of poli- | 
tics.” 


land go ahead to give the proper, 
‘set-up and operating procedure to 
the machine tool. The end of the road, then, is for 
| Prof. C. A. Mace of Birbeck Col-;human reason to abdicate the 
lege in London, goes even farther:| throne and for the computer to 

“No one can say with rational! take over. | 
certainty that no machine will ever’ The electronic machine, a tri- 
compose a sonnet fit to be included umph of man’s inventiveness, be- 
in wa good anthology for use in)}comes his master; the symbol of his 
‘grammar schools. victory over nature becomes the' 


of automation and the computer 
technology in their own proper 
style. 

They are organizing confer- 
ences to study automation and 
its effects. They are demanding 
training programs. They are ask- 
ing for shorter hours and higher 
pay. They are imsisting on study 
of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy and government control 
of its development. 

people 
e mast- 


On all this, the workin 
are saying that man must 
er, the machine his servant.—J. S. 


CHESS NOTES 


Smyslov Leads at 
Half-Way Mark 


By RALPH CRANE 


Vassily Smyslov, challenger, vinnik won two, lost four. The 


| 
close; neither player led by more’ 


lthan one point for the first eleven 
‘rounds. Only after the fifth round. 
was Botvinnik ahead of his oppo- 
‘nent. Smyslov has held the initia- 
itive, winning the first game with 
block, leading two to one after three 
rounds, and since the seventh round 


forged ahead by winning two and 


in the following table (B for Bot- 


Smyslov won four games, lost 
two, with six drawn games. Bot- 


1 3 4 3 
~- 
1 


uy 


Score 
Game 


Result y 


4 
2 


Result 
Match 
Score 


| 


0 
9 
i 
i 


i 
1 
0 
a 


drawing three games. 
a 2 


At the half way mark in their pre- 
vious world title match in 1954, 
the score was tied at 6-6. Botvin- 
nik got off to a good start then and 
was ahead 5-3 after eight rounds; 
in the eleventh Smyslov went 
ahead 6-5 and Botvinnik took the 
twelfth game to tie 6-6. One of the 
reasons for Smyslov's r start 
then was probably the fact that it 
was his first individual match for 
the world title. Another reason was 
suggested by Reuben Fine in his 


‘book “The World’s A Chessboard 


(1948): “Smyslov is. now: his. (Bot- 
vinnik’s) most dangerous competi- 
“as but he is a ntly held — 
a strong inferiority comp 
ya Botvinnik which will have te 
be overcome if he is to make fur- 


“a et cckin the 1954 
ou ing, e 

match ah as follows. Botvinnik 
took the first quarter, Smyslov 
the second, Botvinnik the -third, 
and Smyslov came from behind in 
the fourth quarter to tie the scere./ 


(Continued on Page 7) 


AS | SEE IT FROM HERE 


~ Because He Spoke in Spanish — 


By Jesus Colén 


IT was past midnight a couple of Saturdays ago when Bernabe 
Nunez and his brother Wilfredo, entered a bar in the Williamsburg 
section of Brooklyn. Bernabe was in a happy mood. He had been re- 
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Today’s Best 
Bets on TV, 


Movies, Theatre 


TV 
Movie: Paris 1900—full length 
documentary (9) Noon. Excellent 
Early Show: Gung Ho (2) 5:30. 
Good. Story of Carlson’s Raiders 
News (2) 7 


cently discharged from the army after serving in Korea. His father 
Francisco Nunez was in good health in his home- °°" ae 
town of Lares, Puerto Rico. Bernabe’s wife was 
expecting in Stanton, California, from where Ber- 
nabe was planning to bring her to Brooklyn. He 
had just found a job. 

So Bernabe had all the reasons in the world 
to find himself in a very happy mood. 

There was still one ambition he had not rea- 
lized. To have his first subway ride. This was 
a childhood ambition he had promised himself. 
If he ever went to New York, first thing he would 


do would be to take a subway ride. 


| 


iiinsidronnas 


BERS ESA Sh 


SPANISH is the language of the Puerto Rican nation. Bernabe 
was proud of being a Puerto Rican. He also recognized the great 
civil, political and human rights embodied in the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United States. I am afraid 
that Bernabe did not know that the rights written. in the Declara- 
tion and in that Constitution have some greater potential rights and 
freedoms implicit in them. That these rights are maturing in the 
minds of the people. I am almost sure that Bernabe Nunez and his 
brother Wilfredo did not know about a thing called qualitative 
change. I doubt whether it is important that Bernabe knew this 
scientific term as long as this change continues relentlessly day by 
day, second by second, counting the few years left of life to the 
system that is the source of all evil—capitalism. 


Bernabe Nunez and his brother knew that there is at least 
enough democracy in New York to go into a bar and have a couple 


' 
' 


| 


! 


| 


‘Million Dollar Movie: 


. ; ie 
Mrs. Smith with Carole Lombard | American scene “all applies to Rus- 


[Entertainment Press 


'Masterwork Hour: Chamber Mu 


(9) 7:30 


and Robt. Monitgomer 
comedy. 


and 10. Sophisticate 
Directed by Hitchcock. | 


Clee ae P Phil Silvers (2) 8. Bilko enters 


$50,000 cooking contest. | 
Conference 


(5) 8:30 

Red Skelton (2) 9:30 

564,000 Question (2) 10 

Nightbeat: Guests — Erskine Cal 
well, French actor Gerard Phil- 
lipe (5) 11 | 

Night Show: The Awful Truth (7), 
11:10. Irene Dunne,’ Gary! 


Grant, Ralph Bellamy. Light 
comedy 
RADIO 


} 
i 


7 
sic Concert WNYC 9 a.m. 
English Prose Through the Cen-| 
turies WNYC 11 a.m. 
Midday Symphony: Berlioz’s Dam- 
nation of Faust WNYC Noon | 
Exhib. Baseball WMGM_ 2:25. 
Dodger-Milwaukee | 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Interviwed 
WNYC 6:30 | 
Edward Morgan, AFL-CIO news; 
WABC 7 
Biographies in Sound WRCA 9 


! 
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B‘klyn Campus 
(Continued from Page 1) 
freest ssible discussion and 
range of action”, and not “spoon- 
fed” ideas, the Socialist spokesman 

declared. 

The past 10 years’ suppression 
has caused “an apathy”, he said, 
“an unwillingness of students to 
exercise their rights.” He added that 
verything he had said about the 


sia’, where, he disclosed there is 
a “qualitatively different type of 
evil.” 

During the question period, Har- 


ni 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


gins, director of the social welfare 
division of the Catholic Conference 
and Bishop Bromley Oxnam. 


Other names mentioned for the 
‘Review Board are Rabbi Morris 
Adler of Detroit; Dr. Clark Kerr, 
Chancellor, University of Cztifor- 
a; Dr. Edwin Witte, professor, 
University of Wisconsin; Judge 
Wade H. McCree (Negro) Wayne 
County. 


A seventh, Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, declined to serve because 


rington expanded on. this: he chal-' 


emic freedom in the Soviet Union, | 


fending the Hungarian uprising. 
Dr. Ackley blocked in the his- 

torical background for academic’ 

freedom. Since the Middle Ages, 


he said, three major influences have 


loomed to threaten the freedom to. sions” 
‘learn: the church, later the state, Rit jf 


in Europe, and in recent times, big 
business, “which took control of: 
colleges and universities through’ 
appointments to boards of trustees.” | 

He cited the three grounds for! 
justifiable dismissal of a faculty’ 
member with tenure, approved by 
the American Association of Uni-: 
versity Professors: immoralty, in- 
competence, and perversion of the’ 
academic process. 

Later a student asked him, “Has| 
any Communist that you know of 


; 


of other responsibilities. The sev- 


|lenged the idea that there is acad-enth member is to be named by 


the: union’s executive board from a 


“while 140 students were expelled| panel of recommendations to be 
q.. from Moscow University” for de- made by the six. 


The innovation, along with some 
liberalization of trial procedure in 
the constitution, provides that the 
Review Board shall have the duty 
to “make final and binding deci- 
On appeals brought to it. 
an appellant chooses to go 
to the Review Board he cannot ap- 
peal to the union's international 


executive board. 


Nor will this body take appeals 
on matters strictly in the collective 
bargaining field unless they are on 
ground that discrimination, fraud 
or collusion with management was 
involved. 

The plan also provides that the 
Review Board can impose penalties 
of not less than $100 and not more 
than $500 on those who bring false 


of beers celebrating his release from the army. As they were peace- 
fully drinking their beer at the bar, Bernabe and Wilfredo were 
speaking in Spanish, their native tongue. Soon underground mutter- 
ing of disapproval of the two brothers speaking in Spanish was heard 
coming from a bunch of ten or twelve young thugs in another 
corner of the bar. Still speaking in Spanish, Bernabe and Wilfredo 
went to try their luck at the slot machines. The dozen young men 
started to circulate among the other persons trying to procure their 
silent approval of what they were about to do. 


Wilfredo went to the men’s room for a few minutes. When he | 


came out, his brother Bernabe was not in the bar. The dozen youn 
thugs that had objected to the brothers speaking in Spanish ha 


d 


disappeared. As Wilfredo came out of the bar, he saw his brother | 


lying on the sidewalk, and the thugs booting Bernabe. Wilfredo was 
also beaten. Bernabe’s head and ribs were fractured, his face was 
a mess of blood, arid his stomach was broken. He was booted to 


- death. 
. 


THOUSANDS of Puerto Ricans went to the funeral parlor 
where Bernabe’s body was laid. Many more thousands from all over 
the city went to the special mass at the Miraculous Virgin Church 
on 114th St., on the corner of St. Nicholas Avenue, in Harlem. The 
cold murder of Bernabe Nunez was the only conversational theme in 
Puerto Rican and other Latin American homes for many davs. 


We are not against committees of “respectable citizens” seeing | 


- the Mayor about our civil rights and liberties. We don’t oppose edi- 
torials in the Spanish press in which Commissioner of Police Stephen 
P. Kennedy is very cavalierly taken to task, about the deficiencies 
of his police department, in guarding the citizens safety and the out 
and out discrimination and third degree methods applied against 
the Negroes and the Puerto Ricans in his police precincts. We are 
not opposed, of course, against a leaflet being mimeographed and 
distributed. 

But it seems to us that there is something more to be done. 
Much more. And that is the day to day organization of the Puerto 
Ricans and American communities for action, led by progressives 
and the many other democracy-loving Puerto Ricans and North 
Americans—Negro and white—before the next Bernabe Nunez is 
murdered by the loud minority of racist and reactionary thinking 
persons that unfortunately exist in every community. 

Let us become part of the neighborhood. An active part of 
the neighborhood, known for what we are and respected for the 
principles that we defend. 

Let us join the Tenants Councils, the political clubs, the Com- 
munity Center, the PTA, and the fraternal and religious organiza- 
tions, according to our beliefs. And in all those institutions, let us 
think and act like progressives—humbly, modestly, but actively pro- 
gressive. Let us permeate our neighborhoods—our city and state— 
with progressive thinking, progressive literature, progressive action. 

Let us not be silent wherever we are, and wherever our voice 

or our written word is needed for the defense of a just cause. We 
are sure that if only one decent American would have firmly spoken 
that night at the bar, when Bernabe was murdered, the hands of 
the young thugs would perhaps have been stopped. 
| We are not going to give you here a one-two-three quickie pro- 
gram against discrimination and for civil rights. This is not the 
appropriate page for that. This will be surely done somewhere else. 

What we are saying now is that in order to avoid future murd- 
ers and violations of rights, we have to organize the broad forces of 
decency in the neighborhoods for simple democratic rights. Out of 
the practice of simple democracy a higher and deeper understanding 
of the principle will come. 


‘ever been dismissed for any of! wag 
'those reasons?” and malicious charges. 
“I'm certainly not an authoritv | BECK CASE 


in this field, but I don’t know of| The resolution on _ unethical 
| practices, which was approved ear- 


lier without discussion, followed the 
general line of the policy ap- 


MOVIES 


Edge of City, Lyric, Loew’s 72nd, 
Sheridan, Orpheum, Others | - 

The Mexican and Private Ivan,|“"¥; Dr. Ackley replied. 
| The biggest invasions of stu- 


Cameo ear istehes |, d h 
‘ dents rights, he said, come when 
Great Man, Sutton _ they try “to associate with one an- Proved by the recent AFL-CIO 
|Funny Face, Radio City ot! in f JInb - Executive Council. It b: 
‘Gold of Naples, Paris jother, to lorm clubs, even quasi- utive Council. It bars use of 
: political groups, that is, for politi-|the Fifth Amendment to union 
‘cal investigations.” officers and pledges cooperation to 
Students are old enough to be the McClellan rackets committee 


“fully competent” to study political; @S long as it continues to expose 
affairs, “and test their conclusions COruption and racketeering in the 
against the wits of their fellow-'!abor movement. 


students,” Ackley declared. e suspension of Dave Beck 
La Strada, 52nd St. Transluz Another infringement, he said,’4nd his impending trial by the 


— the World in 80 Days, Ri. when “the membership in stu- AFL-CIO, was also approved, as 
dent organizations has been re- WaS_ a condemnation of Joseph 


DRAMA ‘quested by the administration, and|McCarthy for his slanders against 
‘Orpheus Descending, Martin Beck P#8sed, on “to people not able to Ge UAW as 


a judge.” serve and support the anti-social 
A a+ ga the River, Green-| The third student right that Conduct of the Kohler Co.” 


i needs protection, is “to invi This part of the resolution was 
|The Anatomist, Royal, 62 E. 4th. pene Si os tae Hen ymin vor |in lirie : ith yesterday's charge by 
Utopia Limited, Shakespeare- | .4, advertised. That would jn- Reuther that an “unholy” alliance 
: _ wrights, 264 W. 87 St. ‘clude, by implication, a Commu-! exists between McCarthy, the 
‘Visit To a Smal] Planet, Booth nist,” he said nonat vel to Clark |uinon-busters of the Kohler type 
Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 'who was due to speak next, “I and labor leaders like Beck. 

A Hole in the Head, P lymouth hope you'll be gentle with him.” | The resolution demanded, how- 

ga ny Into Night, Clark. mentioning his own col- ever that the Senate Committee 

8 lege davs, before Brook] also give its attention to exposing 

ar — pow ge Downtown it its own spacious eae the company bribe “givers as well 

eis Are runging, ohubert turned, laughing “I h : ‘as takers,” and protested the con- 
Volpone, Rooftop Theatre } , Sng, Ope 


ou m ‘é ” 
Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit won't” be gentle.” (And ‘cern with only “labor racketeers. 
Major Barbara, Morosco |weren t.) 


t 
_ The resolution also charged that 
My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 


behind the campaign to smear 
— Penny Opera, Theatre de 


| Richard II, Symphonv 

Red Balloon, Victoria & Fine Arts 
Wee Geordie, Act 

'Magnifieent Seven, Waverly, To- 
| day and Sat. 

ay for Life, Plaza 


Lincoln Sq. 


labor and use the Senate probe is 
a drive for more legislation to “put 
the whole labor movement in a 
; straightjacket and weaken its .abili- 
(Continued from Page 1) ty” to defend the workers’ welfare. 
sion of these neighborhoods into’ The convention today heard Al 
areas housing for high-income Hayes, president of the Interna- 
Separate Tabies, Music Box tamilies. 'tional Association of Machinists, .a 
Li] Abner, St. James | The result has been greater over- union joined with the UAW in a 
Trojan Trilogy, Marquee Theatre. crowding of other slums and ghetto mutual-assistance pact. As head of 
110 E. 59St. areas, with no basic solution to,the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 
~ the housing problem. Committee, Hayes spoke mostly of 
Under this slum clearance pro- the rackets hearings and how tie 
mys Vv eg 4 grom, the city and federal govern- publicity on the disclousres is used 
ments zo partners in buying "pigeon smear _— _ cast blame 
: Owners Of property on a particular 0n the unions for the rise in the 
(Continued from Page 6) site. They then sell dint piety cost of living. 
‘Each won seven games, with ten at a fraction of cost to private de-| The convention had earlier ap- 
drawn. 'velopers, who may build housing proved a series of resolutions COV=- 
Smyslov has gotten off to a bet- or other types of projects on the ering ultimate repeal, but imme- 
iter start than in 1954, when after site. The federal] government diate amendment, of the Taft- 
the first twelve rounds, each had stands two-thirds of the loss in the| Hartley Law in a number of re- 
won four games, lost four, with resale of the land, and the city one- spects; a fight on the state “right- 


four drawn. In the present match third. to-work” laws and restrictions on 
so far, Smyslov has won four. — labor political action; a full-em- 


ys 
Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador 
Inherit the Wind, National 
Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 


And then... 
But I am not going to use 
again in this column today. I jus 


the phrase “qualitative change”, 
t will not. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
(D-Va) and Reps. William M. Col- 
mer (D-Miss), James W. Trimble 
(D-Ark), Homer Thornberry (D- 
Tex), Leo Allen (R-Ill) and Clar- 
= Brown (R-QO), 

ot present were Reps. H 
- Latham (R-NY) and eae i 


The bill, recommended by Piee- 


ident Eisenhower, was approved 


by the House Judiciary Committee’ 


It would throw new legal safe-, 
guards around Negro voting rights| 
and tighten Federal enforcement of 


civil rigbts generally. 
scheduled 


games to the world champion’s 
two won games. 

The challenger has been able 
to thwart the world champion’s 
favorite defenses. In 1954 Smy- 
slov scored 3%-2% whn Botvin- 
nik tried six times his beloved 


with relatively minor amendments. Winawer Variation of the French Deen laid at a lonely Scottish re- 


! 


Defense. Botvinnik has shied away 
from this defense so far. In 1954, 
the world champion scored ]%4- 
42 with the Sicilian Defense, so he 


| Rep, Smith _ later 
House Rules Committee hearings: 
on the civil rights bill for late this 


ey (D-NY). 


month or early May. 


used it three times in the present 
match; but he 


: reported today. 


ot one draw and/ 


British Building 


Atomic Submarine 
LONDON, April 8—The keel of 


Britain's first atomic submarine, 
modelled on the USS Nautilus, has 


search base. The News-Chronicle 


LAST 3 DAYS 

JACK LONDON’S GREAT STORY 

: “THE MEXICAN” plus 
“PRIVATE IVAN” 

CAMEO THEATRE JU 6-8534 


ployment program; improvement 
of unemployment compensation 
and a farm program for labor. 


-——— See —— = += 


Classified Ad 
eee FOR SALE ea 
HI-PI TWIN SPEAKER PHONOGRAPH 3 
speeds with G.E. Reluctance Cartridge. 
$69.95 Value Spec. $39.95. Standard 


Brand Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. (13th & 
l14ts Sts.). GR 33-7819 


One hour free parking 
MOVING AND STORAGE 
MOVING, storage, long distance vickup 
nomie 


suffered two defeats. 
_ (Continued Tomorrow) 


| 


| 


} 44th Street and 8th Avenue 


service, days, nights, weekends. eco 
eal. Budget Movers—CH 3-37380, 
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Those ‘unbreakable’ 
records werent... 


The latest list of world track 
and field records approved in Laa- 
don is “impossible” and “super- 
human” ——— to a_ historic 
forecast made on y 22 years ago 
by Brutus Hamilton of California. 

In his famed 1935 treatise on 
the “ultimate of human endeavor, 
Hamilton set down his ideas on 
the absolute physical limit of how 
fast a man could run, how far he 
could jump and throw the weights 
in a total of 27 events. 

Today, all but five of those “ul- 
timates’ have been surpassed. 
Three were. erased in 1956. 

Latest to achieve “super-hu- 
man” status by those 1935 stand- 
ards were sprinter Dave Sime of 
Duke and 400-meter hurdler 
Clenn Davis of Ohio State. 

Hamilton’ predicted no sprinter 


ever would b able to cover 200 


put 
Celtics and Hawks 


tied in playoffs 

ST. LOUIS, Mo., April 8—The 
St. Louis Hawks and the Boston 
Celtics were deadlocked today 
after two weekends and four 
games in their best-of-seven 
series for the National Basketball 
Association championship. 

Boston’s Bob Cousy, Bill Shar- 
man and his teammates squared 
matters at Kiel Auditorium last 
night with a 123-118 decision 
that disappointed a partisan 
crowd of 10,035 fans. It was the 
second Boston victory in the 
series and it came on the heels 


of a St. Louis victory Saturday 
night, 100-98, via Bob Pettit's 


The Yankees of 
Women’s Track 


¥} 


‘Mercurettes of New York 


Tenn. State 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, April 8.— 
Tiny Tennessee State College, 
which turns out women track 
stars as often as the New York 
Yankees win American League 
pennants, again dominated the 
National Women’s AAU track and: 
field championships at the Cleve- 
land Arena. 

Paced by a record-breaking 
performance from Olympic sprint- 
er Isabelle Daniels, the Tennessee 
squad amassed 40 points, nearly 


3 


< | 


double the 23 points scored by the 
second place team, the Queens 
ity 
Three American records fell; 
Saturday and one meet mark was 
matched by the 100 women ath- 
letes, many of whom represented 
the U.S, in the Olympic games. 


wom] ew eee ee wr OR eS ee S.. OO 2 ew eee Fe 


by roosevelt ward jr. —= 


Rundown on Brooklyn 


COMES APRIL 16—one week from today—and the major 
league baseball season swings into action for real. Despite all 
contrary reports, spring training results don’t mean a thing. Top 
dogs in the sunshine circuit can wind up in last place during the 
regular season and nobody remembers anything about pre-season 
successes. 

In the National League, typewriter pounders, with few dis- 
sents, predict the Brooklyn Dodgers (or should I say the future 
Los Angelenos) for their third straight NL pennant—a feat which 
hasn’t been accomplished in the senior circuit since 1944 when the 
St. Louis Cardinal won their third. 

BIGGEST NEWS on the Dodgers’ credit side this year is the 
return of 1955 World Series hero, Johnny Podres, who has been 
firing the pill during spring competition like he is ready to take 
up where his championship Series victory left off. The return 


——— oe se 


| of the young left-hander strengthens an already strong Dodger 


pitching staff. | : 

Not that there aren't some dark sides. Major doubts about 
the Brooks hurling exist around whether Carl Erskine, now under 
treatment for arm miseries, can return to last year’s early season 
form; whether Don Newcombe is sufficiently over sore elbow trouble 
and can win close to 27 games like he did last year, and whether 
Sal Maglie, the stopper, cam have as good a season as he had last 
year, though less younger. Bright spots in the Dodgers’ future, 
besides Podres’ return, have been the showing of youthful Sandy 
Koufax and Don Drysdale, both exhibiting more mound maturity. 
Hurling suprises have also been witnessed in the performances 
of unknown Cuban hurler, Rene Valdes, burning up the spring cir- 
cuit like he is ready to stay now, and the promising showings of 
young rookie, Fred Kipp. 

‘Of course, you know about starter Roger Craig and a trio of 
relief artists—Clem Labine, Don Bessent and Ed Roebuck-—said to 


30 foot jump shot with 44 sec- Tennessee State runners won: 


onds to play. 
." | play 


meters in better than 20.03 sec- 
ends or 220 yards faster than 20. five of the 10 events. The distance. 
18. Sime roared through both dis- — in 5.7, one second off her old 
tances in 20 seconds flat on a barrier in May, 1954, the classic mark and another American rec- 
straightaway at Sanger, Califor-| ultimate dissolved. Hamilton felt ord. She anchored the Tennessee 
nia last June 9. th best a man could run the mile! State 440-yard relay which clip- 

The ultimate for the 440-meter was four minutes, 1:66 seconds.|ped nine seconds off the American 
hurdles was 50.4 seconds but Dav-| Yet even Bannister’s record of record in covering the four quar- 
is made a shambles of that one,3:59.4 stood only until Australia’s ters in 50 seconds. The same team) 
with a sensational clocking of 49,| John Landy got in his big kick won the 440-yard medley in 52.6; 
_ 5 seconds at Los Angeles June 29,'in 3:58 at Turku, Finland, the! seconds, 

1956. | following June. Lucinda Williams and Barbara) 

Of the five ultimates defying) Among other things, Hamilton Jones, other members of the Ten- 
time so far, one is the broad jump failed to envision a 60-foot shot!nessee State relay team, won track| 
forecast of 27 fet, 4.74 inches—a put or a 7-foot high jump. He put' events. Miss Williams won the 
logical conclusion § since Jesse his hot put “ultimate” at 57 feet, 200-yard dash with a 26.8 second) 
Owens already had done 26 feet,/one inch and the high jump at\time and Miss Jones ran the 100-; 
8.75 inches and Hamilton figured six feet, 11.22 inches. ivard dash in 11.3 seconds. The' 
that couldn't last forever. But Jes-| But big Parry O’Brien, record 100-yard dash was run around one 
ss record still is on the books,jholder at 63 feet, 154 inches, reg-|curve because of the arena’s size. | 
the oldest one of all. ularly tops 60 feet in the shot.|. A petite New York City office! 

The other unsurpassed ultimates'Charley Dumas now holds the worker, Amelia Wershoven of 
are 9.13 seconds for the 100 yard; high jump record at 7 feet, %% Ridgefield Park, N.J., set an Amer-' 
dash, 10.06 for the 100 meterjinch. jican record for the basketball 
dash, 54 feet, 8.28 inches in the); And now the boys are talkingithrow. The _five-foot three-inch | 
hop, step and jump and 1:47.35 about a 16-foot pole vault, com- New Yorker had a heave measur- 
for the 880 yard run. pared to the Hamilton “ultimate”|ing 103 feet, 9% inches. 

But the 800 meter ultimate of of 15 fet, 1.9 inches and the world| Laurette Edley of the Queens’ 
1:46.7 wnt by the boards and now,record of 15 feet, 7.75 set by Cor-' Mercurettes matched the 7.1 sec-. 
Stands at 1:47.7 so the 880 ulti-|nelius Warmerdam in 1942. onds meet record in th 50-yard: 
mate may not be long for this} The Rev. Bob Richards and,high hurdles and her teammate, } 
world. ) young Bob Gutowski have set! Marjorie Larney, took the shotput: 

When Roger Bannister of Brit-|their sights at 16 feet and one of, with a throw of 39 feet, one-half: 
ain cracked the four-minute-mileithem just might make it. ‘inch. 


be‘the best bullpen in baseball. 


If any of the Dodgers frontline staff falter, there’s left-handers, 
Chuck Templeton and Ken Lehman, and rightly, Bob Darmell, 
who can be called from the minors on a moment's notice. 


THE BIGGEST “if” on the Dodgers this year is Roy Campa- 
nella. Last year Brooklyn won the pennant with the great receiver 
having an abysmal year at bat, afflicted with a hand injury most of 
the year. Its unlikely they can do as good this time if Campy’s 
hand hasn't meena The injured paw didn’t seem to bother 
the Brooks’ bellwhether during spring training, but neither did he 
return to hitting form. It’s too early to tell you, but we'll know 
soon whether Roy is repaired enough to recapture his Most Valu- 
able Player form. 


In the backstop department, the Dodgers unveiled Campa- 
nella’s eventual successor, John Roseboro, who seems ready now 
in every department except defense. But if nothing untoward 
should happen to Roy, it’s doubtful whether John Boseboro, or vet- 
eran Rube Walker can take up the slack. 


NO ONE needs mention the effect of Jackie Robinson's 
loss to the Dodgers. It’s difficult te determine how big a hole is left 
when you lose a player like Jackie who has meant so much to the 
success of the Dodgers over a ten-year span. Even in his decline, 
his contributions were unmatchable. If streak-hitting, so-so fielding 
Randy Jackson, can fill the gap at third, Jackie's invaluable com- 
petitive fire will still be missed. 


Manager Walt Alston’s coxfidence in his infield depth was evi- 
denced in the trade of shortstop Chico Fermandez, a slick-fielder, 
sent to the Philadelphia Phillies in exchange for left-handed out- 
fielder Elmer Valo. Captain Pee Wee Reese, no young chicken 
at the ripe age cf 37 is expected back at his old spot. Trading 
Fernadez means the Dodgers are pretty sure that hard-luck Don 
Zimmer is full recovered from the beaning which almost ended his 
basketball career. Scrappy Don starred during spring training 
previews, cavorting around numerous infield positions with finesse 
and powering the ball with authority. A well Zimmer is expected 
to provide insurance behind Reese. or at second or third. 
| Veteran Gil Hodges will be back at the first base sack, just 
| as durable as ever. Highly-rated Jim Gentile, power-hitting first- 
| baseman was sent back to the minors for more seasoning. In a 
| way Hodges is the only infielder virtually assured to open at his 

accustomed position. Charley Neal will most likely open at second, 
| but Junior Gilliam, who will surely o in any of three positions, 
may get the opening call. Neal has been as impressive as Zimmer 
during the spring training period: Giliam, the club’s steadiest hit- 
ter, invaluable lead-off man, baserunner: and brilliant all-around 
performer, can either open at second, in left-fied or at third. If 
Neal is given the call at second, Jim will certainly roam the left- 
fied reaches. Every year it seems that Jim is in this spot, but 
different from before, last season’s top-hitting Dodger regular is 

assured a spot somewheres in the Aitenassa re is the most sensible 
attitude-the Brooks can take. 


IN THE OUTFIELD, there’s no doubt about centerfield and 
rightfield. Duke Snider, lusty home-run slugger and superlative 
| fielder, is back safe and sound in his centerfield spot. Likewise, 
Carl Furillo in right. The only thing is Carl is a year older at 35 
| and is beginning to show signs of increasing brittleness. In case any- 
thing happens to Carl, big Gil who played in the spot during Brook- 
 lyn’s Japanese tour, can substitute, or some other may get the call. 
While the left-field spot has always been described as a Dodger 
trouble spot, this corner has never been of the same opinion. To 
' me, it’s no great weakness when you have either Junior Gilliam or 
_ Sandy Amoros to take over there. Gilliam may not be the greatest 
leftfielder in the game, but he does a job more than competent. 
Amoros also seems good enough for me, although he had a poor sea- 
son at bat last year.’ Sandy has never been given the every-day 
chance to hold down the spot in my opinion. Now the Dodgers 
also have Valo who'can be given spot duty in the left field position, 

_ Powerful Rookie Don. Demeter, predicted as the leftfield regular, 
showed he needed another year of seasoning in the minors, but 
remains on call in the event of an a 

With Valo on the Dodgers’ roster, lefthanded bench power 

has been added to a power-packed righthanded team. If he comes 
through as a pinchhitter, a heretofore weakness will have been — 
‘SO Vy ’ . re 
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